BUCKINGHAM
Spaniard they had by now built up a stubborn wall of religious conviction and insular prejudice.
Moreover, they had been genuinely touched to the heart by the sufferings of their co-religionists on the continent, and were hotly in favour of taking up arms in their defence. But to their unschooled imaginations the arch enemy of Protestantism was the Spaniard, and in their estimation, to crush Spain was to crush the power of Roman Catholicism. When James called together his Parliament in 1621, it was to ask for funds to conduct a war in defence of the Palatinate. Unfortunately, it was to be forcibly demonstrated that King and Parliament held diametrically opposed views upon the form the war was to take. And as for the proposed match with Spain, there could be no doubt that it would cause an explosion of feeling in the House of Commons, which would have visions of the Jesuits again at large in the realm, and the proud Protestantism of England brought under the domination of the Papal yoke.
But as James, regally attired in his purple robes, with a rich crown upon his head, rode in state to open this eventful Parliament, the predominating feelings were of gracious-ness on his side and loyalty on that of his subjects. Contrary to his usual custom, he spoke most affectionately to the crowds who lined the route to Westminster, waving his hand and saying 'God bless ye, God bless ye5.1 Evidently he felt the need of his subjects' loyal support most strongly. But forebodings were felt when he spoke particularly and graciously bowed to Gondomar, the unpopular Spaniard. The great favour in which the Buckingham clan still flourished was also publicly demonstrated when the King singled out the favourite's mother and wife as the objects of his courtesy, disregarding all the other great ladies who lined the route.
1 SIMONDS D'EwES, Autobiography, I, p. 170.
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